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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 51.} 

Now it pleased the Lord to give me ease from 
my violent pain, after a considerable time of 
affliction, and the National Half Year’s Meet- 
ing of Friends being at hand at Dublin, as usual, 
I found some drawings in spirit to go to it, 
though my body was weak, and according to 
appearance unfit to take a journey. So I went 
in faith, knowing that the Lord’s strength had 
carried me through great weakness, deep exer- 
cises, and sore afflictions, on many accounts, in 
His service, and according to faith in Him, 
strength was given me to perform that service 
to the satisfaction and comfort of many Friends. 
After the meeting was over, which held three 
days, I returned home in the company of sev- 
eral Friends. 

Soon after Leinster Quarterly Meeting began 
at Catherlough, I went to it, and the Lord’s 
power was with us in an eminent manner, to 
Friends’ comfort and encouragement in the ser- 
vice of Truth. After the meeting, which held 
part of three days in the worship of God and 
church affairs, was over, I returned home, and 
kept to meetings as they came in course, both 
Weekly and Monthly. 

In the beginning of the First month following, 
I had drawings in my spirit to go to Dublin, 
which I did, and was with Friends about a week, 
and at three public meetings for the worship of 
God, as also at their Men’s Meeting for church 
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affairs, and the Lord was pleased to fill my heart 
with His word and testimony as at other times 
which I — in the demonstration of the 
spirit and power of the Lord Jesus, in the pub- 
lic meeting, as He was was pleased to give me 
ability and utterance. In the conclusion of the 
testimony, in the fresh opening of life, I told 
the auditory that in the last calamity over this 
nation that city felt little of it, but heard the 
report and had not prized the Lord’s mercies so 
as to walk worthy of them in that great preser- 
vation; and now I was to tell them the Lord 
had a rod in store for the inhabitants of that 
city (to wit, Dublin), and I desired, in submis- 
sion to the will of God, that it might not be 
such as would break them to pieces, and bid 
them remember that I had told them of it. 
Another day I was sitting in a Friend’s house 
in that city, with several elders and brethren, 
and it sprung afresh in my heart to say to them 

that the Lord would make this earnestness of 
getting the riches of this world in the end unto 
many with whom He had long striven, and often 
faithfully weaned of the danger thereof, that 
they might be warned of the same, even as the 
flesh that God gave to the Jews in the wilder- 
ness, when they slighted the bread which He 
gave them from Heaven, and lusted after the 
flesh-pots, onions and garlic, in Egypt. 

Some time after I left Dublin and returned 
home, it pleased the Lord to heal me so that I 
was very healthy, only weak of body by reason 
of old age and hardships, that I had endured in 
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my travels. I kept to meetings near us, and 
was at Dublin at the National Meeting in the 
_ Third month, 1705. From thence I went to 
the Province Meeting at Wicklow, for Leinster, 
and returned to Dublin again, where I staid one 
meeting, after which I rode to James Ashton’s 
(about eight miles), who was lying sick, and we 
had a comfortable meeting there, the Lord’s 
power and spirit being with us; several Friends 
from Dublin were at that meeting; we were well 
refreshed in the Lord; and from thence I went 
home in company of Richard Eves. 

And in the Sixth month following I had 
some drawings in my spirit to visit Friends’ 
Meetings in the North of Ireland. So in faith, 
that the Lord would give me strength to per- 
form it, I took my journey, and George Rooke, 
from Dublin, met me at John Barcroft’s ; we 
travelled together in the service of Truth, and 
went to the Province Meeting for Ulster, in the 
county of Armagh, which held part of three 
days in the worship of God and church disci- 
— and had good service for the Lord and 

is people. We visited Friends’ Meetings 
through that province to Colerain, and had 
large and good meetings, and many heavenly 
mysteries were opened in the life and power of 
the gospel of Christ Jesus to Friends and others 
that came to meetings to hear the way ef Truth 
declared. 

T was made strong in the Lord’s power to 
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The service of that meeting held part of three 
days as usual, and when it was over I went 
home, and soon after to Dublin, to our National 
Half Year’s Meeting, where were Friends from 
several parts of the nation, and accounts given 
to the meeting of the prosperity of Truth and 
preservation of Friends therein, and matters re- 
lating to gospel order in the church of Uhrist 
being closely discoursed in several needful 
points. I was brought under great exercise of 
spirit by reason of opposers, but the Lord’s 
power went over all opposition, in which I was 
comforted, and praised God who is blessed for 
ever. When the service of that meeting was 
over I returned home in company with some 
Friends. 

Now winter coming on and my old decayed 
body not able to endure cold and hardship in 
travel, I kept to meetings near home until the 
spring following. Then Leinster Province 
Meeting being at Catherlough, I went there 
and staid the service of that meeting; so re- 
turned home, and six weeks after was our 
Quarterly Meeting for Leinster, at Castledermot, 
in the Second month, 1706, and I went thither, 

| where was a great appearance of Friends from 
| several parts of the province, and accounts were 
given of the care of elders and concerned 
Friends, in every Monthly Meeting in the pro- 
vince, that all, who frequented our religious 
assemblies and professed the Truth, might walk 


perform that service ; elders and brethren were orderly in all respects as becometh true Chris- 
glad of, the visit, and Friends well comforted. | tians ; also, accounts were given of great open- 
When we had performed that service we re-| ness and desires in many people to have meet- 


turned homeward and came to Navan, where we 
lodged at an inn, and purposed the next morn- 
ing to have parted in the love of God, in which 
we travelled together in the Lord’s service ; but 
I being taken very ill that night, my com- 
panion would not leave me until I was some- 
thing easier. 

Then we rode together about two miles on 
my way homewards, where we met with John 
Barcroft and Eleazar Sheldon, coming to meet 
us, they having heard of our returning that 
way. Sowhen we came to a road that turned 
to Dublin, we took leave of George Rooke, who 
went home ; and I, with the other Friends, rode 
to John Barcroft’s and lodged there that night, 
and the next day to my son-in-law, Eleazar 
Sheldon’s, and on the day following came to my 
own house, the Lord having enabled me by His 
mighty power that was with us in this service, 
to perform this journey of about three hundred 


miles in old age; everlasting praise to His great. 
name. Amen. 


Then I frequented meetings near home, 
Weekly and Monthly, as they fell in course, and 
Leinster Province Quarterly Meeting being at 
Castledermot, I went to it, and had good service 
for the blessed Truth, in the openings of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus and power of God. 


ings to hear Truth’s testimony declared in sev- 
eral places where our Friends had no meetings. 
Wherefore Friends and brethren, who had pub- 
lic testimonies in the ministry of the gospel, 
were encouraged to visit such places that those 
good desires in people might be answered. 
When the service of that meeting was over 
I returned home in the company of George 
| Rooke, we having determined to go and visit a 
| Quarter where people were desirous to hear the 
testimony of Truth declared ; and after staying 
one meeting with Friends at Mountmelick, we 
went to Mountrath and had a meeting there 
with Friends, and from thence to Knockbally- 
magher, and had one there. Then proceeded 
on our journey from among Friends and came 
to Roscreagh where the people were willing and 
ready to let us have a convenient place to meet 
in, and many came to the meeting; but Domi- 
nick Mead, an archdeacon (socalled), and Jus- 
tice of the Peace in that quarter, was enraged 
against us and very abusive, not only with his 
tongue but also with his hands, yet Friends’ 
patience and wise conduct in the authority of 
the Truth prevailed over him, so that we got 
two meetings for publishing the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which were to 
our satisfaction. 
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The next day being First-day of the week, 
we had a meeting some miles from thence, 
where a noted man in that quarter was willing 
to let us meet in his house, and a great gather- 
ing of good-like people came to hear truth de- 
clared. On the day following we had another 
meeting some miles distant from thence, and 
several sober people came to it, who were at- 
tentive to hear the free gospel preached, and 
seemed to be well satisfied with what they 
heard declared. From thence we went to Birr 
and staid a meeting there with Friends, and 
afterwards came to my house in the company of 
some Friends. In all these meetings the Lord’s 
good spirit and power strengthened and gave 
us wisdom to divide the gospel and open the 
mysteries of the kingdom of Christ to the un- 
derstandings of the people. 

The next day being our meeting day at 
Mountmelick, George Rooke staid with us that 
meeting, and then we parted in the love of God. 
He went to Dublin tohis family, and our Nation- 
al Half Year’s Meeting beginning at Dublin the 
eighth day of the Third month following, I 
took my journey thither in the company of my 
wife and several others, where was a great ap- 
pearance of Friends from several parts of the 
nation, and good accounts brought of Friends’ 
godly care for the preservation one of another 
in gospel order; the Lord’s mighty power was 
with us to our great comfort and refreshment, 
whose good spirit gave us wisdom and utterance 
both in doctrine and discipline. The service 
of this meeting held three days in the public 
worship of God and church affairs. When it 
was over I returned home with my wife and 
Friends. 

After this, our Province Six Weeks Meeting 
being at the Moat, I found a concern to go 
thither, where was a large appearance of Friends 
and others, and the Lord’s refreshing goodness 
was with us to our great comfort and encourage- 
ment in this religious duty and service, which 
held part of two days in public worship and dis- 
cipline. When it was over I went home and 
kept to meetings as usual, and soon after went 
to Knockballymagher in the county of Tippe- 
rary, and was at a burial of a daughter of James 
Hutchinson, who had lain lingering very long, 
and many Friends came thither to her burial, 
where I had good service among them in the 
testimony of the gospel of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. So returned home in the company of 
my wife and other Friends. 

Soon after, our Province Meeting for Leinster 
being by appointment at Athy, I went thither, 
and when the service of that meeting was over 
returned homeward with my wife; and soon 
after I visited Friends at the Moat and there- 
away, and had four comfortable meetings. From 
thence I rode to Thomas Wilson’s and staid two 
nights, and had a large meeting at Edenderry 
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with Friends, the Lord’s blessed power being 
with us and enlarging our hearts in the mystery 
of the doctrine of His kingdom to our comfort. 
From thence I went to Ballymolert, and had a 
meeting with Friends there and then returned 
to my own house. 

Soon after this I went to our Quarterly Pro- 
vince Meeting at Castledermot, which held part 
of three days, and when the service thereof was 
over I took a journey to the counties of Wick- 
low and Wexford, and had a meeting at Bally- 
naclash, and another at Wicklow. From thence 
I went to William Eves’s, where George Rooke 
came to me from Dublin, and the next day be- 
ing First-day of the week, we were with Friends 
at their Monthly Meeting at Ballycane, and the 
Lord’s power and presence with us to Friends’ 
comfort and refreshment. From thence we 
went to Clones and had a meeting there, and 
next day to Israel Webster’s and had a meeting 
there; and the day following to Thomas Ste- 
phen’s and had a meeting in Friends’ meeting 
house there. From thence to Enniscorphy, 
and lodged at Jacob Lary’s, and the next day 
to Lamb’s Town, where we had a full meeting. 
After which we returned to Enniscorphy, and 
the next day went to John Fred’s and had a 
large meeting in a barn, it being on First-day 
of the week. 

That evening we went to Robert Lackey’s, 
ten long miles, where we had a powerful meet- 
ing, the High Sheriff of the county and several 
others being there, who afterwards expressed 
their satisfaction concerning the truth of the 

| doctrine there declared in the demonstration of 
the spirit and power of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. From thence we went to Athy, 
and had a meeting there the next day, after 
which we parted, the Lord having enabled me 
to perform this travel and service by the assis- 
tance of His wonted goodness in the eightieth 
year of my age; praises to His great name for 
ever andever. Amen. 

Now the time of our National Meeting at 
Dublin as usual being at hand I went thither, 
where the Lord’s power was plentifully mani- 
fested in our meetings, both for the public 
worship of God and those for discipline, and 
keeping up good order in the church of Christ. 
Many heavenly mysteries of Faith were opened 
in the spirit and power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Also the affairs of Truth being man- 
aged with péace and concord in the sense and 
guidance of the holy spirit of Truth, Friends 
and brethren were sweetly comforted and edi- 
fied in the love of God. So parting therein we 
returned to our several habitations. Praises to 
the Lord for ever, who enabled me to hold out 
this journey and service, and is a present help 
to them that fear Him. 

Now cold winter coming on, and my decaying 
body not able to endure much hardship, I kept 
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to our usual meetings at Mountmelick, Weekly 
and Monthly. And in the First month, the 
season being temperate, I rode to Dunlavin and 
had a large meeting there, to which many good- 
like sober people came. From thence I went 
to Castledermot to our Quarterly Meeting for 
Leinster province, where many Friends met, and 
were well refreshed in the Lord Jesus Christ ; the 
service of that meeting lasted three days; andthe 
week following Thomas Wilson met me at Birr by 
appointment. We staid one meeting there with 
Friends and then went to the county of Tippe- 
rary, where several sober people were desirous 
to hear Truth declared and willing to let us 
meet at their houses. We had two meetings 
with them and then came to James Hutchin- 
son’s, where we had a large meeting, it being 
on a First-day. From thence we went to 
Mountrath and staid a meeting there, and so 
returned home. Soon after which our Province 
Meeting being at Athy I went thither, and 
after the service of the meeting was over, re- 
turned to my dwelling. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—--26——-——___—_- 


The following letter, written by Edward 
Stabler, soon after performing a religious visit 
to the Peninsula of Maryland and Delaware, in 
the year of 1826, 1 have thought would be in- 
teresting to the readers of the Jntelligencer, and 
“E. W. 


therefore I send it for publication. 
3d mo., 21st, 1863. 
: Alexandria, 11th mo., 1826. 
Dear Friend,—Thy acceptable favor of 2nd 
inst., was duly received, and no wantof sincere 
regard for thee, or good will to the cause thou 
art desirous to promote, has prevented me from 


replying to it earlier. In a late religious 
journey over the peninsula of the eastern shore 
I did indeed observe, as I have before done, 
whenever I have travelled, or been presentin a 
country where slavery was practiced, that it not 
only tended to produce outward poverty by pre- 
venting improvements, and deterioration of the 
lands, but that it produced a still more disastrous 
penury in the minds of slave-holders by divest- 
ing them of those mental qualities upon which 
we are all dependant for comfort, and the want 
of which cannot be compensated by even the re- 
venues of the world. But, my dear friend, I 
have also observed they have felt and ex- 
perienced this state of things in all its bitter 
reality, and yet they are unwilling to abandon 
the causes of this double poverty, this incal- 
culable affliction. If, then, these powerful in- 
centives, these perpetual monitors, which are 
speaking to them, not in the feeble voice of 
words, but the irresistible language of suffering 
and privation, cannot persuade them, what can 
be expected from the impotent efforts of the 
most powerful eloquence of man, when addressed 
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only to their eyes or ears. I have long been of 
the persuasion, that much of the good that might 
have been done has been obstructed by the at- 
tempts which have been made to abolish slavery 
having originated and been prosecuted upon 
political, instead of religious motives and con- 
victions. This has confined the views of the 
advocates for emancipation to one side only 
of the subject. They have seen, in so pro- 
minent an aspect, the wrongs and sufferings 
of the slaves, that the still greater calamities of 
the master has been scarce noticed. The course 
of their remarks, therefore, as well as their 
operations have been directed against the latter 
as the immediate cause of the sufferings they 
would obviate. And nothing else could have 
been reasonably expected than what has really 
taken place, as a consequence of this mode of 
proceediug; the slave-holder has considered 
himself injuriously assailed ; his mind has be- 
come exasperated and he has placed himself 
upon the defensive, or become an assailant in 
his turn ; and the result has been, that like all 
other political contentions, the conflict has been 
degraded into a combat of person, instead of a 
contest between the principles of right and 
wrong. The latter constitutes, and always has 
constituted the scene and instruments of true 
religious efforts ; and hence the astonishing suc- 
cess which attended the original movements of 
John Woolman and his fellow-laborers, in rela- 
tion to slavery in our society. Their attention 
became, in the first instance, forcibly directed 
to the powers of justice opposing the principles 
of injustice in themselves, of mercy, arrayed 
against cruelty, love against hatred, and good- 
ness against evil. In this way, the mysteries of 
godliness and iniquity became radically opened 
to their understanding ; and having been made 
conquerors through Him that loved them, and 
dispensed to them these good and perfect gifts, 
which are in their nature antagonist to all man- 
ner of evil, they went forth to others to per- 
suade and admonish them, armed with no other 
weapons but these which they had tried, and 
which had given them the victory, and by which 
alone the victory ever can be achieved. They 
perceived that cruelty, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, were no less tyrants to the master, than 
when they came to operate upon the slave, and 
thatif the slave was to be pitied for what he 
suffered from them, the master, being the sub- 
ject of the same malevolent influences,was no less 
to be pitied than the slave. This made the slave- 
holder and the slave the equal objects of tender 
solicitude. These good men could form a just 
estimate of the situation of both, by what they 
themselves had suffered and observed from the 
influence of corrupt principles ; and meetiag and 
communing with the slave-holders upon the 
real grounds or causes of their sufferings, their 
language was like the language at Pentecost, 
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understood by every nation under heaven, be- 
cause it related to what they knew and felt. 

It has often fallen to my lot to converse with 
slave-holders, I am therefore authorized to state 
the above views as facts, and these facts go to 
confirm the persuasion, that there are so many 
combatants with political weapons engaged in this 
warfare, that it has assumed a new character, 
and it is now difficult, if not an impracticable 
affair to enter into the field with any prospect of 
advantage or success, upon those legitimate 
terms which only are admissible by a Christian 
spirit. E. 8. 

cnmsceenstiliiiantcsteni 
A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND 
DISCIPLINE OF FRIENDS. 


Written at the desire of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


George Fox was one of the first of our Friends 
who were imprisoned. He was confined at Not- 
tingham in the year 1649, for having publicly 
opposed a preacher, on a point of doctrine* ; and 
in the following year, being brought before two 
justices in Derbyshire}, one of them, scoffing at 
George Fox, for having bidden him, and those 
about him, to tremble at the word of the Lord, 
gave to our predecessors the name of Quakers{; 
an appellation which soon became and hath re- 
mained our most usual denomination ; but they 
themselves adopted, and have transmitted to us 
the endearing appellation of Friends. 

Although Oliver Cromwell did not employ 
his authority to put a stop to persecution, it 
doth not appear that he was inclined to promote 
it. He gave several of our Friends access to 
him; and once in particular when George Fox 
had been brought to him as a prisoner§, he re- 
leased him after aconsiderable time spent in 
conference, on which occasion he confessed that 
Friends were “ a people risen up that he could 
not win, either with gifts, hcuors, offices, or 
places ||” 

Persecution however continued; but when 
Charles II, on the prospect of his restoration, 
issued from Breda, amongst other things, his 
declaration for liberty of conscience,it might well 
have been expected that Friends would he per- 
mitted to exercise their religion without moles- 
tation. Yet during this reign they not only were 
harassed with the oath of allegiance, which in 
common with all other oaths, they serupled to 
take, and by which they often incurred tedious 
imprisonment, and not unfrequently premunire ; 
but new laws§ were made, by which even their 


meetings for worship subjected them to punish- 
nent. 





* Fox, 24. t Sewel, 25. 

@ Sewel, 98. || Ibid 99. 

7 16 Car. II. cap. 4; 22 Car. Il. cap.1; also 13 and 
14 Car. II, cap. 1. 


+ Ibid, 29. 


The king, as a branch of the legislature, 
joined in the enacting of these laws; neverthe- 
less he did not seem inall cases to countenance 
severity ; for in an instance wherein he acted 
independently of the parliament, he was the 
means of affording reliefin the most sanguinary 
persecution which our Friends ever experienced. 
This was in New-England, where it was made 
penal for a Friend even to reside. 

The first Friends* who arrived at Boston were 
women. These were imprisoned, and otherwise 
cruelly treated. The date of this transaction 
is 1656. The following year the scourge was 
employed, and a womany is also recorded to 
have been the first who suffered stripes. She 
was the wife of a tradesman in London, and had 
made a voyage to Boston, to warn the people 
against persecution. Great numbers underwent 
this punishment ; but stripes proving insufficient 
to deter our Friends from the exercise of their 
religious duty, in going to such places, and per- 
forming such services as they believed to be re- 
quired by the divine will ; it was next attempted 
to discourage them bya lawf for cutting off 
their ears. This was executed in vain; and 
accordingly the intolerance of the persons. in 
power produced another which subjected Friends 
to banishment on pain of death.4 Their con- 
stancy, however, was not thus to be shaken, 
and four Friends, amongst whom also was a 
woman, were hanged at Boston. || 

In this extremity, Samuel Shattock,{ a Friend 
who had been banished under the last mentioned 
law, came to England; and application being 
made to the king by Edward Burrough, who 
was admitted to a personal audience, Charles 
granted his mandamus (dated 9th September, 
1661) to stop the severities in New England ; 
and appointed Samuel Shattock his deputy, to 
carry it to Boston. 

Nor were the good offices of Charles IT. con- 
fined to our Friends of New England. Not- 
withstanding the continuance of persecution in 
England, the king generally appeared inclinable 
to grant relief; and frequently received the 
personal application of George Whitehead** 
and others, on behalf of their suffering brethren 
In 1672,++ he released, under the great seal, 
such Friends, to the number of about four hun- 
dred, as were imprisoned on account of refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, and some other 
imputed offences ; and the society had a degree 
of respite from prosecution ; but not being pro- 
tected by law, persecutors and informers soon 
recommenced their oppression, and at the king's 
decease, about fifteen hundred were in prison, © 
or prisoners.{f 

Although the practice of inflicting gorporal 


2 Sewel, 160. ¢ Ib. 172. J Ib. 194,198. 3Ib. 199. 
\| Ibid. 226 to 235, 276. ™ Ibid. 280, 281. 

** G. Whitehead’s Life, passim. ff Ibid. p. 353. 
ti Sewel, 588, (1684.) 
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punishment on Friends, seems in England to 
have fallen into disuse at the restoration ; yet 
the reign of Charles II. must be considered as 
the time of the greatest suffering to our society. 
The imprisonments were long, often terminating 
only with the life of the prisoner. In this reign 
also, the crowds shut up together increased in 
many places the common sufferings of confine- 
ment; which, in some, were also augmented by 
the violent tempers of magistrates, or by the 
barbarity of gaolers. The fines imposed by the 
new laws, were exacted with a rigour that gen- 
erally oppressed the sufferer, and sometimes left 
him nearly destitute of household goods; and 
several families experienced a separation of the 
near connexions of life, by the execution of a 
law* which subjected our Friends to banish- 
ment. 


It is well known that James II., to favor (as 
is supposed) the religion to which he was at- 
tached, suspended the operation of the penal 
laws against dissenters. Our Friends had their 
share in the benefit arising from this measure ; 
but it was not until the reign of William and 
Mary, that they obtained some degree of legal 
protection. Besides their disuse of the national 
forms of worship, their refusing to swear, and 
to pay tithes, had been among the principal 
causes of their sufferings. In the reign of king 
William, an act was made,} which, with a few 
exceptions, allowed to their affirmation the legal 
force of an oath ; and provided aless oppressive 
mode of recovering tithes, under a stated 
amount. These provisions were made perpetual 
in the reign of George I. and thus Friends, 
who received the advantage of the act of toler 
ation, in common with other dissenters, have 
been in a great measure relieved from persecu- 
tion. 

At the same time that the society in England 
experienced the vicissitudes which have thus 
been briefly mentioned, similar circumstances 
befel our Friends in Ireland. In that nation 
also, they propagated their principles, settled 
meetings, suffered persecution, and were at 
length relieved by law.§ 

The means of persecntion, though now gener- 
ally condemned by our countrymen, are not 
wholly removed ; and we are still liable to suffer in 
the Exchequer, and in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
but this must be understood only with respect 
to Great Britain and Ireland; for in America, 
the people at present are not bound to support 
a national ministry ; nor, when this was in some 
parts the case, were methods of enforcing pay- 


* 16 Our. II. cap. 4. 
; 1 Geo. I. cap. 6. 
Those who are desirous of particular information 
respecting Friends in Ireland, may consult Edmund- 
son’s Journal and Rutty’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of the people called Quakers, in that nation. 


¢ 7&8 W. III. cap. 34. 
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ment employed so tedious and so severe asin 
England.* 

It has already been mentioned, that our 
Friends above a century ago, had made their ap- 
pearance in New England ; from whence all the 
violence of their persecutors had not been able 
to expel them. They were also early to be found 
in other colonies, in divers of which they un- 
derwent persecution ; but on the acquisition of 
Pennsylvania by William Penn, many of them 
were induced to remove into that new province, 
which soon became, and still remains to be, the 
largest settlement of Friends in America. They 
are settled however in most of the other states and 
provinces of North America; and although they 
have enjoyed a great share of tranquillity, yet 
during the commotions which terminated in the 
separation of the United States from the domi- 
nion of Great Britain, Friends were involved 
in great trouble, by refusing to join in the mil- 
itary services which were required of them, and 
many were reduced, from circumstances of ease 
if not affluence, to the verge of want, by the 
excessive seizures which were made of their pro- 
property to recover the fines imposed for their 
refusing to serve personally, or by substitute, in 


war. 
(To be continued.) 


Some extracts from the Minutes of the first 
Monthly Meeting set up in West Chester Co., 
State of New York, now Purchase Monthly 


Meeting. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


4th of 5th mo. 1778. The matter respect- 
ing those Friends that continue to hold slaves 
being now taken under consideration, it is the 
judgment of this meeting, that agreeable to the 
minute of the Yearly Meeting respecting that 
matter, such Friends as stil] refuse to free them 
ought to be dealt with as disorderly members ; 
therefore Benedict Carpenter and others are 
appointed to treat with them and report. 

A Committee appointed to build an addition 
to Shappaqua meeting house. The proposed 
addition to be 20 feet in length and 12 feet in 
breadth on the north side. To be 18 feet studs 
on the south side, and 10 feet on the north ; 
cost estimated at £170. 

13th of 8th mo. 1778. Ata Monthly Meet- 
ing held at King street, in the house of Thomas 
Clapp. 

The meeting house at the Purchase being 
made use of for a hospital, for the sick of the 
army, is the cause of the meetings being held 
here at this time. 


* It is worthy of remark, that in the province of 
Massachusetts, in which the most sanguizary laws 
had been made and putfinto execution against Friends, 
the first law was made exempting them from contri- 
buting to the support of the public ministry ; an act 
of assembly having passed for that purpose in 1731, 
Jonathan Belcher being governor. 
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may think best for that purpose, viz., James 
Mott and others. * 

The Monthly Meeting held alternately at 
Purchase and Shappaqua since 1780. 

11th of 8th mo. 1785. The Monthly Meet- 
ing was divided into two, Purchase and Mama- 
roneck composing one, and Shappaqua and Am- 
awalk the other. 

9th of 24 mo. 1797. The following minute 
of the Quarterly Meeting is also received, viz. 
“Qur Monthly Meetings are desired to open 
subscriptions for raising the sum of £420, this 
sum being the estimated expense of the pro- 
posed addition to Purchase meeting house, and 
pay the money to the committee appointed to 
make the addition and report.” 

10th of 8th mo. 1797. It was suggested by 
a Friend, whether the meeting house at Pur- 
chase, now in alteration by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, will not be much more convenient, provi- 
ded the old be raised equal to the new part, and 
informing the estimated cost for such an altera- 
tion was £200, and that Friends, in their pri- 
vate capacity had subscribed upwards of £180. 

This meeting on considering the same, unites 
therewith, and provided the sum estimated can 
be raised, names Uriah Field, Thomas Clapp 
and others to have the care thereof, proceed in 
raising the house and report.* 

1798. North Castle meeting house built. 

stoma sillipeaisimadns 
For Friénds’ Intelligencer. 

It is believed the following letter, from the 
pen of that eminent servant of the Lord, George 
Fox, has never before appeared in print. It 
is recommended to the attentive’ perusal of our 
young friends, as containing in a few words 
some of the beautiful truths of the gospel which 
mark the writings of that great and good man. 

The pages of the Intelligencer might often be 
enriched, if its readers would select from the 
household depositories such writings of early 
Friends as would be instructive to those who feel 
interested in every thing appertaining to the 
history of our Religious Society : C. 


LETTER OF GEORGE FOX TO ROGER LONGWORTH. 


Dear friend, R. L.:—I received thy letter 
dated Roadiland, y* 23, 8th mo., 1683, when I 
am glad to hear of y* Lord’s supporting power 
y' hath supported y* & carrydd thee through 
thy travells among his people, & now, dear 
Roger, as thou goest and dost visit Friends 
through Mareland and Virginia, & Enemosy, 
& Aramak, if thou seest Thos. Gordon, remem- 
ber my love to him, and all y® rest of Friends 
as thou passest through them, and tell Thomas 


* Total cost of addition and alteration $1800. 


I desire him y'he with thee may visit Friends 
in Carolina, first y* meeting at Rhoanak, and 
then y* meeting at Charles Toun, in Ashly 
Cooper river. 1 have lately received a letter 
from Edward Mayo, from y* Monthly Meeting 
there, wherein I perceive there is great want of 
some Friends of y* ministry, and there is noo 
meetings among all y* people but Friends, and 
many people would come to hear the truth, but 
they want some Friends to declare it to them, 
and therefore, if thou would goo doune and 
stay some time in those places among them it 
might be of great service, to settle some meet- 
ings in those places, & to gather people to y* 
Lord Jesus X', y* only rock & foundation, 
prophet, shephard, priest & bishop of his people, 
and that they might be gathered in his name, 
in whom they have all salvation & peace with 
God through Jesus X', & if any Friends of 
Mareland, where there is several honest 
Friends, some that have a testimony for God, 
think fit to goo along with thee (it might be 
very well) into Carolina, for I do believe y* 
Lord hath a people y‘ aways to be gathered to 
himself, and whereever thou romest, if thou 
could get meetings with y* Indian Kings, and 
let them know y* gospel of salvation come unto 
them, w® is to be preacht to every creature 
unto heaven, y' X' hath tasted death for every 
man who enlightens every man that comes into 
y° world, & y* grace & favour of God w® brings 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, to teach 
them, &c., and y* God y' made them poureth 
forth of his Spt upon them, to lead and instruct 
them to serve and worship y® living God y' made 
them, and therefore, there is a great service of 
declaring y* truth among y* Indians & others, 
& if y' yould settle a Yearly Meeting at some 
convenient place, between y* meeting of Ashly 
Cooper river & Friends of Rhoanoake, it might 
doo very well ; of this thou mayest make Friends 
acquainted if y* Lord bring y* thither. Soo 
God Almighty preserve thee cleane, holy & 
pure in X‘ Jesus, y* Saviour, who bruises y° 
serpent’s head, y* destroyer, who was before he 
was, & in him thou hast peace with God, & 
so be valiant for God’s truth upon y* earth, and 
soo once more, with my love to thee, & all 
Friends in the holy seed, X‘ Jesus y* reigns 
over all. GF. 
Dolston, y* 25" of y° 12" month, 1683, 


There is an epistle of mine w thou may 
read among Friends. 


“ Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though strength and health and friends be gone, 
Though joys be withered all and dead, 
Though every comfort be withdrawn, 
On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, thy mercy never dies.” 


“While inhabitants of these earthly frail 
bodies we often groan, and feel that we are in 
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bondage, because our infirmities are heavy upon 
us; and I believe we sometimes know not how 
to discriminate between their pressure and 
another kind of weight, and think that we 
are suffering the displeasure of our Judge, and 
that we shall not know Him as our Saviour; 
while at the same time He is sustaining the 
spirit by his invisible Power.” —T. Gruss. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 11, 1863. 


In opening the columns of the Intelligencer 
to the discussion of the subject of the location 
for the proposed institution of learning, we do 
so with a fear lest it may be carried on in a way 
to detract from the interest in the concern, now 
increasing and manifesting itself among Friends 
generally. 

It is natural that preconceived ideas upon 
such a subject should be retained somewhat per- 
tinaciously by every one, but all should be will- 
ing to weigh the views of others with a desire to 
give to these their full force, to the end that the 
best and wisest counsels shall prevail. 

A discussion is useful or otherwise, according 
to the motive or “animus” of the respective 
parties. We have observed that where there is 
a candid and earnest desire to arrive at a true 
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which recapitulate at length the views previous- 
ly fully presented ; and all such as mix up the 
subject under discussion with others which have 
no direct relation to it. 

We make these remarks in advance of what 
we will probably receive from correspondents, 
touching a subject of great interest and almost 
vital importance. The contemplated movement 
is perhaps the most important which has taken 
place among Friends for years, and the consid- 
eration of it should be free and unbiassed. As 
editors, we must be understood as neither en- 
dorsing nor disapproving .views that may be 


offered. 


Diep, in Cecil county, Maryland, on the Ist of 2d 
month, 1863, Janz Way, wife of John C. Way, in the 
66th year of her age. Cheerful and pleasant in her 
social relations, this dear friend has left a void not 
only in her family circle, but among her neighbors 
and in the Society of Friends of which she was a 
member. Many who were comparatively strangers 
will love to remember fhe cordial greeting always 
given in her hospitable home. She was a sufferer 
for several months previous to her death, but she 
bore her affliction with fortitude and resignation ; 
and her interest in the companionship and conver- 
sation of her friends ceased only with her existence. 
She gradually passed from this life, leaving the con- 
solation with her surviving friends of having a man- 
sion prepared in the realms of bliss, there to join the 
loved ones gone before her. 


—, on Second-day afternoon, 3d mo. 30th, {s63, 
CuHarLotTe Low, in the 85th year of her age, @ 
memher of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, (Race 
Street.) 


me O 


judgment, the arguments urged by one side or 
the other have not tended to promote party 
spirit,—(the great bane in all organizations into 
which it enters,)—but have resulted in a nearer 
relation of those engaged in the discussion, and 


Erratum.—In the obitury of W.C. Wierman, pub- 
lished in our 2d No., for 35 years, read 25. 


we 
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THE PROPOSED BOARDING SCHOOL. 


on & 


if not the adoption of a common opinion or senti- 
ment, a mutual respect for the well grounded 
views of each other. If, then, our correspon- 
dents, who honestly differ about the location of 
this school, as to whether it should be in a 
strictly rural district, or within the range 
of city conveniences, will address themselves 
with directness to the subject in its various bear- 
ings as presented to their several apprehensions, 
we will give to our readers an equal hearing of 
both sides—exeluding all local or other referen- 
ces calculated to foster prejudice or incite to 
jealousy among those who we believe are all 
laboring for a common and most beneficent ob- 
ject. ‘ 

Our correspondents must study brevity, and 
Ye shall decline all contributions on the subject 


The advantages possessed by a city, over a 
country locality, may be briefly stated as follows : 
Ist. The greater convenience of access. 2d. 
The greater healthfulness of the city, during the 
period of the year that the school would be in 
session. 3d. The greater economy in the man- 
agement of the school, after it is established. 

In regard to the first—the city isthe great 
centre of rail roads, and telegraphs. It is where 
far the largest number of people travelling on 
business or pleasure most naturally congregate. 
Parents, guardians, or friends, living within 
100 miles of Philadelphia, desiring to visit the 
college, could do so and return home the same 
night ; which could not be done, if, after arriv- 
ing in the city, another train had to be taken to 
reach the school. 

As to the second reason, “ The superior health- 
fulness of the city ;” it must be borne in mind, 
that the school would be vacated during the 7th, 
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8th, and part of the 9th months, which time the 
pupils would be at the disposal of their parents. 
During the remaining months of the year, the 
mud and snow, so often interrupt the out-door 
exercise of the pupils—particularly the girls— 
and so often would prevent their walking to 
meeting, that the city (where the pavements 
soon dry and the snow is at once removed) would 
seem to present very great advantages for daily 
out-door exercise, so necessary to health, and 
physical development. 

The 3d reason, “The more economical man- 
agement of the school in the city after it is 
established,” is a consideration of so much im- 
portance, that it seems to require a careful ex- 
amination. It will perhaps be admitted that 
the first cost of the necessary amount of land in 
the country would be- less than in the city. 
This, however, is but a trifling consideration, 
compared with the numberless daily expenses of 
the establishment after it is in operation. Let 
us for argument suppose, that the first cost will 
beso much greater in the city, that the interest on 
the original outlay, for grounds, and buildings, 
will be $1,000 per annum more if located in the 
city than in the country. If it can be shown, 
that the expenses in the city will be $2,000 per 
annum less, is there not a net gain of $1,000 
per annum in favor of the city location. But 
the probability is, that the first cost of the two 
locations would not be very far different—for 
while the land would be more expensive in the 
city, the cost of erection of the proper buildings, 
would be largely enhanced in the country. 


The great saving in the management of the 
college in the city, would be effected, in the 
very much reduced price of fuel—in the cheap, 
and bountiful supply of water and gas, in the 
fact that farmers from all directions would have 
an equal chance of competition for the supply of 
farm products. 

The city is the base of supplies of all kinds 
—and the nearer you are to the base of sup- 
plies, the more cheaply of course you can ob- 
tain them. Another great economy would 
be found, in the employment of competent pro- 
fessors, to give lessons or lectures on subjects 
not taught by the resident teachers. If you 
wish to employ a professor for one hour, you 
would only pay him for the hour you employed 
him—if it took him an hour to go, and an hour 
to return from the school, you would have to 
pay for three hours’ time, and receive only one 

our’s service. This would apply to almost 
everything connected with the supply depart- 
ment of the college ; and would add largely 
the aggregate expenses of the year. 

3d mo. 31st, 1863. 


—————~0 


_ Cheerfulness is the best hymn to the Creator ; 
aim notat joy, but rest content with ease.— Pope. 
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INCAPACITY TO DISCRIMINATE COLORS. 


Attention was first called to this singular af- 
fection by Dr. Dalton, a distinguished chemist, 
who, in 1794, was induced to examine the sub- 
ject with especial reference to his own case. 
He saw only three colors in the spectrum, and 
could not, by day-light, tell blue from pink. 
Strange as it may appear, the substitution of 
artificial for solar light has been known to afford 
relief in avariety of instances. Although many 
are not fully aware of their incapacity in this 
respect, yet the deficiency in the ability to dis- 
criminate colors exists to a very great extent. 
Dr. Wilson examined 1154 persous in Edin- 
burgh, with a view of ascertaining how many 
were sufferers from this want, and he found that 
one in every eighteen was affected with color- 
blindness. Of a class of sixty chemical stu- 
dents in the Veterinary College, the majority 
declined to name any but the primary colors, 
and they were entirely unable to discriminate 
the neutral tints or the varying shades of the 
same hue. ; 

This affection exists in three forms or de- 
grees; Ist, in an inability to distinguish any 
color, the person seeing only black and white ; 
2d, in the inability to distinguish primary 
colors; and 3d, in the inability to discriminate 
between different shades of the same hue. 
Among males the last named disability is of 
general occurrence, possibly because their ca- 
pacity to observe and define the softer tints has 
not been developed. Dugald Stewart could not 
distinguish between the red fruit of the Sibe- 
rian Crab and the green leaves of the trees; and 
on one occasion a friend of mine, wishing to 
purchase a dress for his wife who was a minis- 
ter, selected a bright crimson merino, thinking 
he was buying a sober drab-colored one. In 
some situations in life this want may materially 
incapacitate for certain employments in which 
the ability to judge of colors isdemanded. The 
present mode of signaling upon railways and 
shipping requires a nice perception of colors, 
and no doubt persons applying for such situa- 
tions have their visual capacities thoroughly 
tested, before they are appointed to posts in- 
volving unusual responsibility. 


The English Admiralty requires at night a 
green light on the starboard, and a red light on 
the port side of the vessels, and we can readily 
conceive with what serious results a neglect of 
these distinctions might be attended. On our 
own: railways the substitution of a red for a 
white or green flag might occasion inconve- 
nience, if not positive accident. Red and green 
being complimentary colors, if a person is inca- 
pable of distinguishing one, as a general rule he 
will be insensible to the other. If he fail to see 
orange, he will fail to see blue, and likewise of 
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the other complimentary colors. When we con- 
sider the vast amount of positive pleasure pro- 
duced by perception of color, we can, in some 
degree, —— the loss sustained by one defi- 
cient in this faculty, and we naturally inquire 
the cause of such a defect, and the remedy for 
its cure or alleviation. 

This curious affection is considered to depend 


on a want of sensibility in the eye or percep- | qd 


tive capacity in the mind, and it is most fre- 
quently congenital, and the attempt to cure it 
by medicines has been utterly futile. A tem- 
porary attack of color-blindness is sometimes 
occasioned by dyspepsia, congestion, hepatic de- 
rangement, or a diseased condition of the sen- 
sorium. The perception of colors, though it 
may be confined to primary colors, is higher 
and more general among savage nations. Dr. 
Wilson found the larger proportion of the cases 
examined by him were among the educated 
classes, and this fact suggests the inquiry how 
far our present almost exclusive book-system of 
education may be instrumental in weakening 
the perceptive faculties. 

If the habit of correct observation were more 
diligently cultivated, the ability to acquire 
through the senses would be quickened, and the 
mind would receive more forcible and accurate 
impressions from exterior influences. It would 
become accustomed to discriminate, classify and 
arrange readily and clearly, and be enabled to 
arrive at juster and more definite conclusions, 
and thus it would grow and strengthen by the 
exercise of its powers. 

The training of the sight in the perception of 
form, color and distances, and that of touch in 
weight and consistence, as well as the educa- 
tion of the -other senses, would furnish an 
agreeable and inexhaustible source of interest, 
and greatly relieve the monotony of book in- 
struction. It is evident that the tendency o 
the age is increasingly to “see with our eyes, 
and to hear with our ears,” and to enjoy the 
beautiful variety of the external world, which, 
to the observant and devout mind, is a continual 
feast. 

4th month 2d, 18638. H. 


+1 


OPPORTUNITIES OF USEFULNESS. 


How often do we sigh for opportunities of 
doing good, whilst we neglect the openings of 
Providence in little things, which would fre- 
quently lead to the accomplishment of most 
important usefulness ! Dr. Johnson used to say, 
“ He who waits to doa yreat deal of good at 


once will never do any.” Good is done by 
degrees. However small in proportion the 
benefit which follows individual attempts to do 
good, a great deal may thus be accomplished by 
perseverance, even in the midst of discourage- 
ments and disappointments.— Crabbe. 
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REMARKS ON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF TREES. 


A right start ofttimes is half the journey, and 
in few cases does it apply better than in the 
selection of trees. We have given a sketch of 
several ornamental trees that are desirable for 
planting, but justice to the subject will not be 
one unless a right selection is made. The 
old adage, if we wish anything well done attend 
to it personally, is — applicable to planting 
trees. It, as a general rule, is better to go to 
the nursery and select such trees of size and 
form as we wish, always choosing the most 
perfect shape, and good thrifty habit. Trees 
in the same row, of the same age and care, 
differ widely in value, and it is better to pay an 
increased price to secure perfect specimens. 
This remark — especially to evergreens, 
as it is quite difficult to make a tree of beauti- 
ful proportions when it is defective at first. If 
not convenient to attend to it personally, then 
give orders to reliable nurserymen, of kind, 
height and shape required, and not trust to 
one that may visit you with beautiful colored 
plates of fruit and other trees, and flowers, to 
sell from, coming from a great distance, of the 
character of which you know nothing. Trees 
may be grown high enough to transplant, yet so 
crowded in the nursery rows as to be mere 
whips in size, and very few roots. The cost of 
freight of such trees is but trifling to what a 
large, well developed tree is, therefore they 
can be brought from a distance to sell. Trees 
in the nursery should not be over-stimulated 
and crowded, so as to grow tall and spindling, 
as they never will give satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser in their aftergrowth, and we advise 
them to avoid all such trees. Some varieties of 
trees grown in the nursery, that have been 
transplanted once or twice, (which enables them 
to live and thrive so much better than those 
grown in the woods,) can be planted from 12 
to 20 feet with good success. Among these 
are the Elms, Maples, Ash, Poplars, Willows, &c. 
Kvergreens over 10 feet require careful digging, 
to secure a ball of earth with their roots, and 
mulching after they are planted, to protect 
them, as they grow in their native forests. 
When the top or leading shoot of an evergreen 
becomes spindling or naked of leaves, they can 
be cut off to the next tier, or even the second 
below, and one of the branches bent up for a 
leader and tied to the stump of the old leader. 
Spruce trees will form a leader without this 
tying up, if the main stem is removed or broken: 
by accident. The object of trimming ever- 
greens when young, is to make them grow com- 
pact and regular on every side; every branch 
should be in its place, and none allowed to out- 
grow its fellows. To prevent this, the Arbor- 
vita, Hemlock, Spruce and Fir, can be pruned 
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with the shears or cut with a knife to any desi- 
rable form we wish, either spreading wide from 
the bottom in the form of a bowl, or towering 
aloft as anarrowcone. By severe and frequent 
trimming these varieties are formed into a beau- 
tiful hedge for screens, wind breaks, or any 
other purpose we wish. The Pine family are 
trained by heading back as before mentioned, 
to make a compact growth, and the central bud 
of those side shoots removed or the middle 
shoot cut off, which grow too fast beyond the 
others. We care not for uniformity in decidu- 
ous trees, in the shape of their spreading heads, 
if they are only thrifty, but we want our Juni- 
pers, Yews, Hemlocks, and others, to grow 
symmetrical, and a little attention devoted to 
them the first few years of their growth to pro- 
duce regularity, will reward the cultivator 
through the succeeding years of life. We will 
close these remarks by observing there are 
many beautiful evergreen trees and shrubs 
that are almost hardy in the latitude of New 
York and Philadelphia, that succeed in Wash- 
ington and in that latitude. These, such as 
the Chinese and Golden Arborvita, Golden Yew, 
English Yew, Holly, Laurel and others, may 
withstand the severity of our winters if pro- 
tected carefully, although they are more injured 
by the melting of the snow under a hot sun, 
than by excessive cold. We have known small 
trees saved from this browning of the leaves 
by having the snow beaten off before it com- 
menced melting. I. H. 


CHILDLIKE TRUST. 


I know not the way I am gbding, 
But well do I know my Guide ; 
With a childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side. 


And the only thing that I say to Him 
As He takes it, is, “ Hold it fast! 
Suffer me not to lose my way— 
And bring me home at last!” 


As when some helpless wanderer, 
Alone, in an unknown land, 

Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand. 


’Tis home, ’tis home, that we wish to reach ; 
He who guides us may choose the way ; 
For little we heed what path we take, 
If we’re nearer home each day. 


a 


THE GRAVES OF THE MARTYRS. 


The kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 
And green, along the ocean-side, 

The mounds arise where heroes died ; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest. 


The thousands that uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ; 
For truth, for Heaven, for freedom’s sake, 
Resigned the bitter cup to take, 
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And silently in fearless faith 
Bowing their noble souls to death. 


Where sleep they, Earth? by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is known ; 

The still, sad glory of their name*® 

Hollow no mountain into fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 


Yet haply all around lie strewed 

The ashes of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow 
Take root in holy dust below. 


— Methodist Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
THIRD MONTA. 


> 


1862. { 1863. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours,........ gedenseace ° 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... 
Snow, including very slight 


Cloudy without storms, 
Clear, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term,...... 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 1862. 


«C. 


Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,..| 40.25 deg./37.25 deg. 
Highest do. during month,| 56.50 “ (67 a 
Lowest do. do. do. 25 “17 2 
Rain during the month,.......] 3.55 in. | 5.88 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

counting five current weeks 

for 1862, and four for 1863,| 1447 
Average of the mean temperatures of this| 

month, for the past seventy-four years, 38.92 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

PCTIO, 1859,.... . -eccccece cee 
Lowest do. do. 
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The month under review has been cold and 
wet; colder, it will be seen, than the average 
for the long period of seventy-four years, and if 
we run back about half that period, it will be 
found to be about four degrees lower than that 
average, and even one degree colder than the 
First month of the present year. 

The writer observes with pleasure the weekly 
reviews furnished by our friend, H. E., believ- 
ing them to be a valuable adjunct to his own, 
but has a suggestion to make in reference to 
them. 

As many of the readers of the Jntelligencer 
have arrived at that period in life when clear 
bold type is of great importance to them, he 
would propose that that portion of the review, 
set apart for the direction of the wind, be con- 
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densed so as to leave more room for the use of] I became acquainted with his case early in 
larger’ type for the state of the Thermometer, | 1855, and with the co-operation of a benevolent 
either by substituting the general remark “ pre-| gentleman of this city, commenced the work of 
vailing N. W.,” (as the case may be) or, by| his mental and physical training. The experi- 
omitting some of the hours now given. ment was commenced at his own home. His 
In either case retaining the present arrange-| mother was then living. A young lady, Miss 
ment for the state of the Thermometer, which | Cornwell, was engaged as teacher, to spend a 
would be still more valuable if, as before stated, | few hours daily with him. She thus describes 

it were in larger type. J.M.E. |himon her first visit, April 16th, 1855. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 1st, 1863. “When I entered the house, George was sit- 
Eee ting — settee — — parle ge "7 

+ biting his toes, and making a frightful noise. 

ee saw he was enraged, and neal that he had 
Se a a en broken the rocking-chair by dashing it against 
the wall, and had been punished by his mother. 
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aR =e] oi 2) 5 | #| 2| | 1 went to him, and taking one of his hands car- 
<i< ois | || 2] Z| | &| &| | ressed it soothingly ; he soon became quiet.” 
J fn — His characteristic habits at that time are de- 
Sd mo. 30/31/40 46|50)47/43.0—_|N.W.|N.W.IN.W.| N. (NB. onl an % a lial 
« "31/35/36 ~~ (3786-2 & - a Je x. NW. scr on her next visit. 
4th mo. 1/35/35'35/37/34/35.2 . |N.W.IN.W.| W. ° 6“ 7 . . 
mn isrlaga7lanisolae 6 swiswiswis wi wl |. April 17th. To-day I sat some time watch 
«  Siadl4s Sl jsg48u7.2] IN WINWINWINWIN.W. | ing George, before I made my presence known. 
« 30/35 /36/36): ‘ N.W.| N. : . . . 
6 s{el3e\41/4}38|90.0 §.e] N. lx wiNew.xw.| | He moves fearlessly about the rooms to which 


he is accustomed. His sole amusement seems 
to be in romping; he turns himself swiftly 
around, extendiug his arms, tumbles about the 
floor, puts his feet together and jumps backward 
and forward over the door-sill, jumps off the 
chairs, or turns himself over the arm of the 
settee, and seems to have invented a set of gym- 
nastics of his own for his amusement.” 

She thus described his eating: ‘‘ He eats by 
putting his food in his mouth almost as fast as 
his two hands will carry it there, using no knife, 
fork, nor spoon ; and finally lifts his plate and 
licks it.” 

This was the rough, untamed animal nature 
to be subdued, trained; and if possible taught. 
It was at this time impossible to decide whether 
his mind was rational or idiotic. 

His first exercises were of the simplest kind. 
Having excited a degree of fondness for his 
teacher, by her persevering gentle attentions, 
combined with presents of such things as he 
liked, and extended the boundaries of his little 
world by out-door walks, she gradually gained 
his attention to her proper work. The first 
short lesson was in winding cotton on a spool. 
The novelty of the work pleased him, on fie 
the time it was a pleasant occupation. The next 
was stringing beads, of which he became very 
fond, after several difficult efforts to effect it. 
But all this, while it afforded him short seasons 
of diversion, and was really the introduction to 
a system of regular occupation, was simply me- 
chanical. There was nothing to indicate a ra- 
tional mind. 

The next step was to give him beads of two 
different sizes, and to induce him to string them 
alternately. This was found to be very difficult, 
but after repeated failures to make him com- 
prehend the idea, it was at last successful. His 
teacher thus records her satisfaction : 


Mean of the week 40. 

Same time last year 48. ‘ 

Mean of 3d month 39. 

Same time last year 42.2. 

Rain and snow-water during the week 23 inches. 

Rain during 3d month 6§ inches. 

Rain during the three past months 18% inches, 
equal to 114 gallons on each square foot, and five hun- 
dred thousand nine hundred and forty gallons on every 
square acre, equal to sixteen thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight barrels, and one hundred and six 
millions eight hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and twenty barrels on every square 
mile of surface. The intelligent reader will under- 
stand by this statement how the constant flow of 
springs, evaporation, and the growth of vegetable 
matter are kept up. The evaporation from every 


equare acre being about sixteen hundred and fifty 
gallons in twelve hours. 


HOMER EACHUS. 





To the 30th Annual Report of the Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the instruc- 
tion of the Blind, is appended an account of one 
of the pupils, who, though deprived of sight, 
hearing and speech has exhibited a remarkable 
genius for construction. We think its perusal 
will excite interest and sympathy, 


GEORGE W. BAILEY, THE DEAF AND DUMB AND 
BLIND PUPIL. 


_ George W. Bailey, who has been a regular 
inmate of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind since April, 1860, was born in June, 
1846, and had full possession of all his senses 
for about four and a half years. An attack of 
scarlet fever left him blind, and soon after he 
became deaf also. In the summer of 1852, he 
spoke distinctly for the last time. Since then 
he has been cut off from all communication with 
others except by the touch. 
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“ Sept. 21st. I was rejoiced to-day. My poor 
little boy comprehends alternating the beads. 
He carefully selected first a large, then a small 
bead, until there were no more.” 

This incident, at that early period of his his- 
tory, was encouraging. The attempts made to 
teach him letters were not very successful. His 
health was not good, and he was soon wearied 
with everything which he could not comprehend. 

On the death of his widowed mother, the 
little family of four children were scattered ; 
George to the Almshouse, a brother to Girard 
College, a sister to Mrs. Burd’s Orphan Asylum 
and an infant child to one of the homes, who 
has since been adopted into a private family. 

An interesting little memoir of George was 
written by one of the pupils of our Institution, 
Miss Eliza Osborn, which was attended with 
happy results. [t awakened a warm interest in 
his case, and through the active agency of an 
estimable lady, Miss Anna B. Shaw, means were 
provided for a special teacher, on his admission 
into the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 

Miss Jane B. Browne, a young lady well 
qualified by her gentleness, firmness, and per- 
severance for this peculiar charge, was appoint- 
ed. The first entry in her journal explains his 
condition at this time, and how much had been 
lost in the interval. 

“ April 24th, 1860. George came to the in. 
stitution after an absence of three years. He 
seems to have forgotton all he ever knew, eats 
unnaturally, and walks awkwardly. He has a 
great propensity to break and tear.” 

He was at times exceedingly violent and self- 
willed, exhibiting the traits. of a wild, unsub- 
dued animal. Whenever displeased, he was 
most destructive upon the bedding, glass, 
crockery, and anything within reach. It was 
evident that much of the former work was to 
be done over. He must be reduced to obedi- 
ence and habits of restraint, and to this, Miss 
Browne energetically and patiently applied her- 
self. The most gratifying change has been ef- 
fected. He is now tender and affectionate to 
those who are kind tohim. He is clean and 
tidy in his habits and dress. Instead of cram- 
ming his food into his mouth with both hands 
as formerly, he uses a knife and fork, and when 
through, lays them with his folded napkin be- 
side his plate. 

His suffering from an acute and painful dis- 
ease in the throat, andthe difficulty of confining 
his attention to anything but that which takes 
his fancy, have prevented much success thus far 
in teaching him language. He has, however, 
acquired the use of many words,—the names 
of familiar things,—as knife, fork, spoon, beads 
&c, The hope of his acquiring language is 
never abandoned. His lessons are brief, having 
due reference to his health and comfort. 

It is impossible in the present stage of his in- 
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tellectual development, to know what may be 
the extent of his idea.of a Supreme Being, but 
it was gratifying to notice, on spelling the name 
Gop by the hand alphabet, and pressing him to 
kneel, that he continued kneeling for several 
minutes, his hands placed together as in silent 
prayer; and that whenever the same word is 
spelled, he assumes a kneeling posture as in 
prayer. He also kneels by his bedside every 
night before retiring to rest. May he not when 
a child, before the loss of sight and hearing, 
have been taught by his pious mother to lisp a 
prayer to God, and this simple association have 
revived the earliest sacred impressions on his 
infant heart? 

While‘the effort to teach George language 
has thus far been only partially successful, he 
has exhibited remarkable talent in another way. 
He has shown powers of construction, and a 
genius for architectural drawing, if it may be so 
called, truly original. He has made up, almost 
without instruction, many articles of bead work, 
copies of baskets, pitchers, vases, &c., in the 
most skilful and beautiful manner. 

But curious as are these specimens of his 
handiwork, his genius for drawing buildings is 
more remarkable and difficult of explanation. 
These drawings are made by moveable types on 
the slate-frames used by the Blind. The slate 
contains square holes over the entire surface, in 
which continuous lines may be formed by the 
types. The buildings are generally Gothic or 
English cottage style, with *pointed gables, and 
sometimes presenting the facade of a Gothic 
church, or other public building. The symme- 
try and proportion of these structures are cor- 
rect. Of some thirty drawings, no two are 
alike. 

The work is to him a pleasant pastime. He 
will be earnestly engaged on a plan for several 
days, during which he allows no interference. 
Every interruption disconcerts him, and if the 
drawing is meddled with, he sometimes destroys 
it altogether. 

As these drawings require corresponding 
spaces and proportions, it is certain that the 
general plan must be conceived in his mind 
before its commencement. The method of 
counting required by the spaces on the slate is 
his own, and not easily explained. 

George often exhibits humor. He is fond of 
playing tricks, and enjoys a little fun. After 
the Doctor had sounded his lungs one day, he 
took the kitten on his lap, and sounded her in 
the same way, laughing heartily. He delights 
to lock his teacher in a room when he gets 
chance. Keys have to be secured when he ap 
proaches. He played this trick upon himself 
recently, by getting into a closet, and locking 
the door in the inside. In attempting to unlock 
the door, he broke the ring of the key, which 
left him helpless. Supposing him to be amused 
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Re with his situation, no attempt was made to relieve | hiding some article of clothing, and then he 
ame him for two hours, when’ I had the lock broken, | will laugh to think he has done something funny 
n to and poor George was in a sad plight. Failing]. . . He likes to wait on himself, and is fond of 
eral to getout, he had become excited, and tore every | being dressed well. When he feels well, he en- 
lent shred of clothing from his body. joys a good romp with the boys,—so his time 
rd is One of his lady benefactors presented him | passes pleasantly.” 
3 in with a chest of tools, in the use of which he} More could be added, demonstrating the re- 
very takes great delight. He is fond of boring and | markable change alluded to, showing also the 
vhen tinkering, and for several days he sought the| power of a gentle and persevering system of 
ring, closet where he had immured himself, unscrewed | training, in converting a nature as wild and re- 
isp a the broken lock, and labored for hours to mend | pulsive as if he had been an uncared for child of 
have and restore it. This he has repeated often. the forest, to a kind, affectionate, and rational 
his He amuses himself sometimes in cutting a| being, developing a genius which has elicited 
newspaper into a long fringe-like line, many | the surprise and admiration of all. The ill health 
mage yards in length, and of curious fantastic patterns} of the child has been the only barrier, it is 
il, he He recently examined a watch and chain, and | thought, of more remarkable achievements both 
way. immediately prepared a chain for a toy watch of} in the acquisition of language and in artistic 
nda his own, by twisting wire into a tolerable imita- | contrivances. 
be so tion. George is never idle if well. He is en- a 
lmost gaged on his slate drawing, or at bead work, i 
work, taking a lesson in the manual alphabet, or LC? DE ee eae 
1 the playing with his blocks, building all manner of} The barometer isa very important instrument 
houses, sewing on his own buttons, mending | to the navigator as an indicator of the weather, 
f his rents, &c., being constantly engaged in some] but it is too expensive an article to come into 
ngs is way. general use among farmers. Those who cannot 
ation. The following extracts from Miss Browne’s| afford to purchase a mercurial barometer, can 
ye8 OD journal will exhibit his condition, and the| with a jack-knife, in a few minutes, construct a 
» slate change that her persevering and mild treatment | barometer, which for ordinary purposes will an- 
ice, in has wrought under such trying and difficult cir-| swer just as well, and in some respects better. 
oy the cumstances. The instrument now to be described, though ex- 
hic OF “The first few months after George became | tremely rude and simple, can be made almost 
s. and an inmate of the Institution were spent in tam-| any degree of sensitiveness, so that the least 
Yothie ing the wild, wayward boy, during which I re-| change in the weight of the atmospbere shall be 
smme- ceived many blows, scratches, kicks, bites, and | indicated by it. 
2 cor torn garments. ... But I have had the plea-| It consists of a very light scale-beam, to the 
70 are sure of more than accomplishing my expectations | shorter arm of which is suspended some light, 
He is now like a child eight years old,—so per- | bulky substance, in weight sufficient to balance © 
. He fectly gentle, affectionate, and trustful has he|the longer arm. The beam may be a delicate 
several become.” pine stick, three feet or more in- length, two- 
srence. “Another striking improvement has been the} tenths of an inch in thickness, and in width, 
if. the great change in his habits; from being most of- | half an inch at one end and tapering to a point 
estroys fensive, he has become perfectly clean and re-| at the other. Eight or ten inches from the 
gular in his habits. His neatness in eating and | wider end run a sharp knife-blade through the 
onding dress is scrupulously nice. . . In the morning| beam for a fulerum. Into the end of the short 
rat the he washes and dresses himself with as much care | arm insert a small hook or bent wire, to which 
3 mind and precision as others. His mental faculties|suspend by means of a thread a block of very 
10d of have developed as rapidly as the physical, al-| light wood, a ball of paper, a large piece of cork, 
slate is though an invalid.” a pasteboard box made air-tight, or. tin-can 
“He learns the letters which the Blind use| with the opening closed so as to prevent any 
fond of and the manual alphabet, and understands quite | possible ingress or egress of air. A small 
After a number of words, by my spelling them out for} weight may be attached, if necessary, to the 
day, he him, such as ‘ go to your lesson,’ ‘ get hat,’ ‘ get | long arm to balance the weight at the other 
her in cane,’ ‘ new boots,’ &c. Hedoes whatI callfor|end. Let the knife edges rest upon some hard, 
lelights in this way.” firm support, after the manner of a scale-beam.' 
e gets ‘“¢ What a change hastaken place, from a wild | Next prepare a scale of equal parts, twenty or 
he ap and reckless being, to a patient, docile, and obe-| more inches in length, divided off into inches 
himself dient boy. At first, it was impossible to keep| and tenths of an inch; let this be suspended 
locking him quiet five minutes; now he will sit at his| perpendicularly at the end of the long arm or 
» unlock lesson or work for half an hour or more. Pa-j index. The rising of the index will indicate 
7, whieh tience and gentle treatment have caused this] foul weather; its falling, fair weather. If 
amused change. He is very happy, full of fun, and during a change of weather the index describes 





enjoys playing tricks, such as fastening the doors] too large an arc, lower the center of gravity of 
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the beam by attaching a small weight near the 
fulcrum to the under side of the beam. 

The instrument at first will need regulating. 
If set up on a fair day, the first rainy day will 
cause the index to rise too high, or if set up on 
a rainy day, a following fair day will cause it to 
fall too low. By carefully observing its move- 
ments through several successive changes of 
weather it is easy to ascertain the length of the 
arc described by the index, and so the mean 
height ; and by means of the small weight at- 
tached to the long arm, it can be so regulated 
that its rise and fall above and below the hori- 
zontal shall be the same. 

This instrument has been tested for several 
weeks, and it proves to be a faithful indicator 
of atmospheric changes, and a true prognosti- 


cator ef storms. - J. H. P. 
—_—-—.68 


ITEMS. 


Tue Atiantic TeLE@raPH.—The completion of 
this great international enterprise is now placed be- 
yond the risk of failure. Of the amount of fresh 
capital required (£600,000) upwards of £200,000 has 
already been subscribed in London, and of the pro- 
portion of the stock allotted to this country (£50,000) 
about two-thirds have been taken here. In view of 
the immense advantages which the undertaking 
offers to both countries there will be but very little 
@ifficulty in raising the remainder of the estimated 
amount. The subscriptions already réceived are 
sufficient to ensure the completion of the enterprise 
so faras that is concerned; but the limitation of 
the capital to the sum already raised would have the 
effect of preventing the company from laying a line 
as strong and durable as that which their original 
estimate contemplated. Under any circumstances 
the cable cannot be laid until next summer, as it 
will take until then to manufactute it—The Metho- 
dist. 

It is calculated that there are twenty thousand 
persons in London who do not, when rising, know 
where they are to get their breakfast. 


Aso.ition or Serrpom.—A St. Petersburgh tele- 
gram says, “In Russia, serfdom was officially ab- 
olished by an imperial decree, dated the 17th alt., 
and 20,000,000 souls made free men. A Te Deum was 
sung, by order of the Emperor, in all the churches. 
Complete tranquillity prevailed, notwithstanding the 
alarming rumors current. : 


In a short time, it is probable excavations will be 
recommenced in Herculaneum. An application has 
been made by the Directory to the Government for 
the purpose of a large piece of ground under which 
lies buried the Forum. Such a project existed under 
the Bourbons, but for various reasons was never 
carried out. 

Western Virctsia DecLares For Freepom.—An 
election was held in the new State of Western Vir- 
ginia on the amendment to the Constitution as pro- 
vided in the bill admitting that State into the Union, 
commonly known as the Wiley amendment—and it 
was adopted by an almost unanimous vote. The 
amendment strikes out the seventh section of the 
eleventh article, and inserts in its stead the follow- 
tng :— The children of slaves born within the 
limits of the State after the 4th of July 1863, shall be 
free; and all slaves withio the said State who shall 


at the time aforesaid be upder ten years shall be free | 
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when they arrive at the age of twenty-one years; 
and all slaves over ten and under twenty-one years 
shall be free when they arrive at the age of twenty- 
five years, and no slave shall be permitted to come 
into the State for permanent residence therein.” 


A Uservt Invention.—A patent has recently been 
issued to our friend Nathaniel Richardson, of By- 
berry, 23d ward, Philadelphia, for an improvment in 
the shackles for connecting shafts and tungues to car- 
riages, the simplicity and utility of which commend 
it to public attention. This invention dispenses with 
the screw and nut on the connecting bolt, and em- 
ploying a spring so placed that its end rests against 
the head of the bolt, on a line with the bo!t, and thus 
held the bolt cannotescape. Another advantage, and 
it is a very important one, is the great facility with 
which the bolt may be withdrawn and again inserted, 
and the tongue or shaft removed,replaced or changed. 
No tool is wanted for this purpose, no screwing or un- 
screwing is to be performed, but by simply pressing 
back the spring far enough to clear the head of the 
bolt, and it is left free and may be readily drawn 
out. <A small spiral spring is interposed between the 
head of the bolt and the clip, which is designed to 
keep it steadily in contact with the end of the longi- 
tudinal spring and thus prevent rattling. Adding, 
as it does, so much to security and convenience, we 
have no doubt but that it will be generally adopted. 


The hours of labor exacted by some of the Brook- 
lyn railroad companies are so many, and the work is 
so severe, thatit is astonishing that men can perform 
the labor and live. 

The Brooklyn Central Bailroad Company require 
seventeen and a half hours of labor, and allow 
no time for procuring meals; the food necessary to 
sustain life being eaten in the cars. The compensa- 
tion for conductors and drivers is $1 35 per day. 

The Brooklyn City Railroad Company exact but 
thirteen and a half hours’ service, allow twenty 
minutes for dinner, and compensate their conductors 
at $1 50, and their drivers at $1 38 per day. 

The Brooklyn and Newtown Railroad Company re- 
quire about twelve hours of labor, allow ten minutes 
for dinner, and compensate their conductors and 
drivers at $1 50 per day.—Catholic Herald. 


A State dinner was given, on the 18th ult., by Sec- 
retary Seward to the Haytian Minister. There were 
present the British, Russian, French, and Prussian 
Ministers ; Secretaries Chase, Blair, and others; So- 
licitor Whiting, Senators Sumner, Harris, and Mor- 
gan. 

——---. 49 ————__ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Meat.—The Flour market is’ dull but 
prices arefirm. Extra family sold at $7 00 a $7 62 per 
barrel, the latter for choice Ohio. Small sales tothe 
retailers and bakers at $6 00 to $6 12 for superfine, 
$7 25 up to $7 50 for low grade and good extras, and 
$8 00 up to $9 50 forfancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly at $475a500. Pennsylvania Corn Meal is 
dull at $4 per bbl. 

Grams.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 68 a $1 70 per bushel, and small lots of White at 
$1 80a $190. Ryeis held at $108a$110. Corn 
is very quiet ; small sales of yellow at 89, white 92 
cents, Oats are in fair request; Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at 80 cents per 32 lbs., and about50 cent 
measure. Last sales of Western Barley at $156, and 
of Barley Malt at $1 60 a $1 75. 

Szeps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$5 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy is steady at $2 25, and 
Flaxseed at $3 75 to $4 per bushel, 
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